Treaties and their Makers
cause than the slackness of William's Imperial ally. The truth, of course, was that circumstances left the English king little choice in the matter. The military operations on the Continent had followed the repulse of the attempt made by James II. to re-establish himself in Ireland. The two campaigns together had exhausted for the time the energies and resources of the country. Our Ryswick negotiators were not therefore in a position to reject the constantly rising conditions demanded by France, since the Duke of Savoy's defection had left us with no independent ally but the emperor, who had long been losing interest in the struggle.
Among those actively associated with the Ryswick diplomacy was Matthew Prior, a man too personally interesting to be ignored. In 1907 Sir Mortimer Durand's successor at Washington was found in Mr James Bryce, then M.P. for South Aberdeenshire for more than twenty years. Though not without official as well as Parliamentary experience, Mr Bryce had achieved literary distinction before he became a political figure. And the selection of men of letters for high diplomatic posts has not of late been as common as it was in the Augustan age of Oueen Anne. Joseph Addison, indeed, proved an indifferent Secretary of State. The brother litterateur, Tickellt whom he made his Under-Secretary, was not a success. Even apart from the escapades ending in his expulsion, Steele never became an effective member of the House of Commons. George Stepney, it is true, the poet who as a youth is said to have made grey authors blush, really touched a high point of excellence in international statesmanship; among the Englishmen
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